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An Epoch-Marking Conference 


Two important treaties were signed at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Arbitration Conference which closed January 5. The 
main provisions of these treaties are summarized as fol- 
lows in the News Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion for January 11: 

“The first agreement provides for the obligatory arbi- 
tration of legal disputes, and these are defined to include 
questions in regard to the interpretation of a treaty, ques- 
tions of international law, the existence of any fact which, 
if established, would constitute a breach of international 
law, and the nature and extent of the reparation to be 
made for the breach of an international obligation. 

The only difference between the Optional Clause [of the 
World Court Statute] and the American convention is 
that, while exceptions to the Optional Clause may be made 
by each party, exceptions to the American arbitration 
agreement are stated generally to include (1) controver- 
sies which are within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
parties ‘and are not controlled by international law,’ (2) 
questions affecting a state not a party to the treaty. 
Individual states may make reservations; and thirteen 
states did so in regard to existing disputes and to pecuni- 
ary claims except in case of denial of justice. 

The United States made no reservation in regard to the 
Monroe Doctrine or any other question. . . . Our 
recognition that domestic questions may sometimes be 
controlled by international law is important in view of 
the past tendency in this country to regard the line between 
and ‘international’ questions as inalterably 
xed, 

“The arbitration treaty provides that the parties must 
sign a special agreement clearly defining the particular 
subject matter of a controversy which falls within the 
arbitrable classes. If an agreement cannot be reached 


within three months, it shall be formulated _by the court. - 


This procedure may overturn the practice in the United 
States of referring each compromis to senatorial ap- 
proval, and it may give the court power to decide whether 
or not a dispute is legal. 

“The parties to a dispute over a legal question select 
the arbitrator or tribunal by agreement. They may thus 
Place it before the World Court or before a specially 
constituted body. In the absence of agreement, each 
party nominates two arbitrators, and these four choose a 

fth. This provision apparently ends the talk about 
‘establishing a Pan-American Court of Justice. 

“All disputes not submitted to arbitration fall under 

e jurisdiction of conciliation commissions whose reports 
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may or may not be accepted. At the Santiago Conference 
in 1923, the Gondra convention was signed which pro- 
vided that any government interested in a controversy 
might apply to one of two diplomatic commissions, sta- 
tioned at Washington and Montevideo, and each consist- 
ing of the three American diplomats longest accredited 
at the capital concerned. But the only function of such 
commissions was to convene ad hoc commissions of in- 
quiry, consisting for the most part of representatives ap- 
pointed by the parties at loggerheads. ‘he weakness of 
this machinery was demonstrated in the Paraguay-Bo- 
livia boundary dispute. Paraguay applied to the diplo- 
matic committee at Montevideo, and this committee asked 
Bolivia to proceed to appoint her representatives to the 
ad hoc commission. But Bolivia declined, and the diplo- 
matic committee had no further power. The new con- 
ciliation agreement remedies this weakness by declaring 
that the diplomatic committees at Montevideo and Wash- 
ington are ‘bound to exercise conciliatory functions either 
on their own motion when it appears that there is a pros- 
pect of disturbance of peaceful relations, or at the re- 
quest of a party to the dispute’ until the ad hoc commis- 
sion is established. Under such a provision the three 
senior diplomats at Montevideo could have dcted upon 
their own initiative (and backed by public opinion) when 
the Fort Vanguardia incident occurred. 

“Ratification of these two agreements will constitute 
a revolution in the policy of the United States toward 
compulsory arbitration. On four or five occasions the 
Senate has declined to accept arbitration agreements hav- 
ing much less scope than the Washington agreement. 
Ratification would mean a change in senatorial front and 
would place the United States ahead of every other great 
power, except Germany, in accepting this principle of 
pacific settlement. * 

“Ratification of these two agreements will lead to a 
revolution in our past Latin-American policy. Our dis- 
pute with Panama involves an interpretation of the treaty 
of 1903, and such disputes may also arise out of our 
Platt amendment treaties with Haiti and with Cuba. Our 
long dispute with Mexico over oil involved the validity 
in international law of the Mexican land legislation. All 
these types of questions we now agree to arbitrate. If 
the United States threatens to land marines in an Amer- 
ican country the diplomatic committee at Montevideo, re- 
gardless of whether it contains a representative of the 
United States, will, under this conciliation agreement, 
have the power to intervene with conciliatory offices. 


1Germany is the only great power which has ratified the Optional Clause 
of the World Court. 
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These two committees are in principle given a control 
over the intervention policy of the United States. In 
accepting this treaty the United States recognizes that 
future interventions must be submitted to the collective 
conscience of the Americas, and it agrees to surrender, 
to this extent, the unilateral nature of the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” 


Congressional Reapportionment 


The INFORMATION SERVICE for December 29, 1928, 
indicated the factors behind the struggle for Congres- 
sional reapportionment. The House has now passed 
a bill which provides that if Congress fails to apportion 
in the session following the census of 1930, the Secretary 
of Commerce, who has the census in charge, or the Presi- 
dent, if Congress should prefer to entrust the duty to 
him, shall apportion the present number of members 
(435) by the method used in 1911, and this apportionment 
shall stand unless modified later by Congress. It is thus 
not an apportionment bill, according to Professor Walter 
F. Wilcox, of Cornell, “but rather a bill to break the 
Congressional deadlock. Nor is it a mere gesture, as some 
critics have called it, for it would deprive that Congres- 
sional group, which desires to continue enlarging the 
House, of its power to hold up all legislation on the sub- 
ject unless its wishes are met.” 

The passage of the bill is said to have ended a seven- 
year fight. The New York Times, January 12, 1929, 
recalls that the House passed a reapportionment bill based 
on the census of 1920, but it was allowed to die in the 
Senate. The question is whether the present bill will meet 
with a similar fate. 

On the basis of estimates of population to be shown 
by the 1930 census, as submitted by the Census Bureau, 
twenty-three seats will be shifted. The following gains 
are indicated: Arizona 1, California 6, Connecticut 1, 
Florida 1, Michigan 4, New Jersey 2, North Carolina 1, 
Ohio 3, Oklahoma 1, Texas 2, Washington 1. This would 
mean losses as follows: Alabama 1, Indiana 2, Iowa 2, 
Kansas 1, Kentucky 2, Louisiana 1, Maine 1, Massachu- 
setts 1, Mississippi 2, Missouri 3, Nebraska 1, New York 
1, North Dakota 1, Pennsylvania 1, Tennessee 1, Ver- 
mont 1, Virginia 1. 


Reforms Demanded for Indians 


Public attention has recently been drawn to the con- 
dition of the American Indians. (See INFORMATION 
Service for October 27, 1928, for a summary of the 
notable report by the Institute for Government Research.) 
The Indian Defense Association has recently issued the 
following program for the improvement of conditions 
among the Indians: 

“1. The abolition of all arbitrary powers of the Indian 
Bureau over Indian property and person. 

“2. The extension to the Indians of the safeguards to 
life, liberty and property accorded under the Constitution 
to all citizens of the United States. 

“3. The continuation and fulfilment of the obligations 
of United States guardianship, with a full acceptance of 
the responsibility. 

“4, The establishment of machinery to enforce that 
responsibility by according to the Indians: 

“(a) The right to be consulted as to the disposition of 


their property with the right to veto any u 
of which they disapprove. 

“(b) The right to an accounting by the Bureau or 
other agency representing the guardianship. 

“(c) A right under general statutes to apply to the 
courts to restrain or require reimbursement for 
violation of their rights. 

“(d) The right to be represented in all proceedings 
by counsel of their own selection (subject, if 
it be deemed necessary, to the courts’ approval 
of such counsel) ; to require the Bureau to pay 
or advance to such counsel, from the Indian 
funds, such counsel fee and expenses as the court 
may direct. 

“5. The abolition of the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Bureau, the enactment of a statutory code of minor of- 
fenses, and the erection of tribunals with a reviewable 
procedure involving all the requirements of due process 
of law. 

“6. Amendment of the Allotment Statutes: To bring 
to an end the forced sale of Indian heirship lands, to 
regulate the sale and lease of allotted lands, to bring the 
question of the competency of allotted Indians within the 
purview of the courts, and to insure to Indians the right 
to make valid wills and testaments. 

“7, The introduction of humane and enlightened meth- 
ods in the treatment of health and educational problems, 
including : 

“(a) The immediate provision of sufficient food for 

the school children, 

“(b) The rehabilitation or reconstruction of the school 
buildings that they may be adequate in space 
and in sanitary provisions, 

(c) The abolition of industrial labor by children, 

“(d) The abandonment of the practice of separating 
the children from the parents over long periods, 

“(e) The provision of adequate medical and nursing 
service in the schools, 

“(f£) Provisions for a curriculum adapted to the needs 
of the Indian children with a competent in- 
structing staff, 

“(g) The extension of the educational system to ac- 
cord the Indians a higher education whether 
through scholarships in state schools and uni- 
versities, or otherwise, 

“(h) The creation of day schools in adequate num- 
ber to supplement the boarding schools, 

_“(i) The extension of an efficient health service 
among adults as well as children. 

“8. The extension of agricultural and other suitable 
instruction to the adults to enable them, or to assist them, 
in becoming self-supporting. 

“9. The provision—at least, and immediately, so fat 
as their own income will permit—of the capital or credit 
necessary to enable the Indians to render their lands pro 
ductive. 

“10. The repeal of those reimbursable debt charges 
against Indians which have not been incurred for Indian 
benefit. 

“11. In general, coordination of all appropriate federal 
agencies to those ends, and cooperation with the state 
authorities or relegation of administration to the states 
in so far as that course shall appear to be feasible a 
advantageous to the Indians in all matters affecting 
health, education, agricultural aid, and humanitariat 
relief.” 
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Many, though not all, of these proposals are included 
in the Institute’s recommendations. 

A conference of the various associations interested in 
improving the condition of the Indians was held recently 
at Atlantic City. It was generally agreed that the Indian 
Bureau must be reorganized along the lines of the recom- 
mendations made by the Institute of Government Re- 
search. Manifestly, the Indian problem is increasingly 
pressing for solution. 


The Care of Mothers and Children 


In INFORMATION SERVICE for January 21, 1928, we 
called attention to the fact that the Federal Maternity and 
Infancy Act would expire on June 30, 1929. The advo- 
cates of proper care of mothers and children were forced to 
accept this limitation in order to break a filibuster which 
threatened to cut off appropriations on June 30, 1927. 
The compromise effected permitted the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau under this act to continue for two more 
years. 

Since 1921, the results obtained by expenditures under 
this act indicate that government in this country has never 
spent money for more constructive purposes. Forty-five 
states and the territory of Hawaii have cooperated with 
the federal government in measures which brought about 
a decline of the infant mortality rate and undoubtedly 
saved the lives of many mothers. Investigations by the 
Children’s Bureau have revealed an appalling degree of 
mortality and invalidism among the mothers of America 
in connection with the bearing of children. It was found 
that nearly 20,000 mothers and almost 200,000 infants 
under 1 year of age were dying in the United States 
every year from lack of proper knowledge regarding the 
hygiene of maternity and infancy. Reports from the 
birth-registration area of the United States showed that 
from 1915 to 1920 the death rate of mothers from causes 
relating to maternity was increasing. It was shown that 
the death rate of mothers in the United States from these 
causes was the highest for any nation in the world for 
which recent figures could be obtained, and that seven 
foreign countries had infant death rates lower than the 
United States. It was shown that other nations, and 
many cities both in our own and other countries, had 
realized the necessity of education to prevent or minimize 
such deplorable conditions and had instituted plans which 
were saving the lives and bettering the physical condition 
of thousands of mothers and infants, improving the 
standards of treatment and care and steadily lowering 
the death rate for mothers and children. 

The fifteenth annual report of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau shows that during the period 1922-1925 
inclusive, as compared to 1919-1921, infant mortality 
tates in 17 states have decreased at a rate ranging from 
0.4 to 11.6 per thousand. This decrease is attributed 
largely to state and federal cooperation, and there “can be 
No question that infant and maternal mortality have been 
proportionately lower where work under the Sheppard- 
Towner Act has been carried on.” Of the 14 countries 
for which comparable figures for 1925 are available, 4 
countries (New Zealand, Australia, the Netherlands, and 
the Irish Free State) had a lower infant mortality rate 

han the United States. On the other hand 9 countries 
(Belgium, Chile, England and Wales, Finland, Hungary, 
Japan, Northern Ireland, Scotland, and Uruguay) had 
higher rates. In maternal mortality, however, “the United 
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States rate was higher than that of any other country for 
which comparable figures are available.” 

It has been pointed out in this connection that during 
the year ending June 30, 1929, various departments of 
the United States government have $50,780,331 avail- 
able for expenditures upon projects involving the co- 
operation of federal and state governments in rendering 
services, and that of this amount $10,373,480 has been 
allocated to the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Entomology, and the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

The Newton bill (H. R. 14070) is aimed at conserving 
the essential features of the Sheppard-Towner Act. It 
provides for a “Child Welfare Extension Service in the 
Children’s Bureau” to “promote the welfare and hygiene 
of mothers and children and aid in the reduction of infant 
and maternal mortality.” The studies carried on by the 
American Child Health Association, the Maternity Center 
Association, the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
and the League of Women Voters indicate the extent of 
national interest in such a service. The bill would appro- 
priate $1,000,000 annually to continue the activities under- 
taken by the Children’s Bureau in connection with the 
Maternity and Infancy Act (Sheppard-Towner Act), to 
assist in special projects, to undertake experiments which 
local communities are unable to carry on alone, and to 
make available to the whole country the results of every 
successful attempt to further new methods of reducing 
maternal and infant mortality and to promote maternal 
and child hygiene. 

Of the $1,000,000 appropriated, the Children’s Bureau 
would not be allowed to spend more than $50,000 annually 
in the District of Columbia. The remainder would be 
expended either independently or in cooperation with the 
state or territorial agencies responsible for or engaged 
in the promotion of the health or welfare of children. 

Section 4 of the bill provides that “no official, agent, 
or representative of the Children’s Bureau shall by virtue 
of this act have any right to enter any home over the 
objection of the owner thereof, or to take charge of any 
child over the objection of the parents, or either of them, 
or of the person standing in loco parentis or having cus- 
tody of such child. Nothing in this act shall be construed 
as limiting the power of a parent or guardian or person 
standing in loco parentis to determine what treatment or 
correction shall be provided for a child or the agency or 
agencies to be employed for such purpose.” 


De Pauw Drops Compulsory Drill 


President G. Bromley Oxnam of DePauw University 
has recently announced that military training will no 


longer be compulsory at that institution. He gives the 
following reasons for this action: 1. Since the 1928 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
declared its opposition to compulsory military training in 
colleges and universities, the abolition of compulsory 
training at DePauw is necessary “to bring an agency of 
the church into harmony with the official position of the 
church.” 2. The faculty at DePauw has already voted 
in favor of elective training. 3. “There is nothing so 
essential in the course material itself that a candidate for 
a Bachelor’s degree in Arts should be required to take 
the basic courses in military science.” 4. Compulsory 
military training is not justified for preparedness for 
“true preparedness is preparedness for peace.” 5, Com- 
pulsory military training is not really patriotic, for pa- 
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triotism should be identified with “those activities that 
lead toward the enrichment of the life of all the people.” 
6. Under the National Defense Act the decision whether 
military training shall be compulsory or elective rests 
with the educational institution itself. 

President Oxnam says further that he is not a pacifist 
“as that term is generally used today. When I 
allow these courses to be offered, I stand for the principle 
of free discussion and for the right of the student to 
hear both sides as he chooses.” 


Average Annual Earnings in Ohio 


Data published by the Information Bureau on Women’s 
Work, Toledo, Ohio, based on reports to the Ohio Di- 
vision of Labor Statistics indicating the average annual 


money earnings and “real” earnings of wage earners in 
Ohio from 1915 to 1927, inclusive, are significant as a ¥ 
summary of economic conditions in one of our important 
industrial states. 

The average number of workers reported monthly 
increased from 737,023 in 1915 to 1,171,265 in 1927. Dur- 
ing this period the average annual money earnings in- 
creased from $687.64 to $1,454.87, while the average an- 
nual real earnings increased from $687.64 to $884.96. 
The earnings for 1915 are taken as a base (equaling 100) 
for both money and real earnings. Thus, while money 
wages increased 111.5 per cent, real wages increased only 
28.7 per cent. 

The trend of average annual real earnings is shown 
in the following table for different classes of workers 
and for the total group: 


Wage 


$818.98 
750.74 
700.56 
654.83 
733.37 
753.31 
877.71 


917.03 
956.75 
024.74 
946.50 
985.63 


Clerical Workers 


Salespeople Total Group 


$687.64 
680,02 
660.48 
661.81 
604.51 
768.14 
761.04 


876.12 
873.94 
863.07 
862.20 
884.06 


The indexes of these real earnings in the following 
table show in percentage variations the extent to which the 


purchasing power of earnings was reduced by the fluctua- 
tion of prices: 


Year 
1916 
IQI7 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Wage Earners 


Clerical Workers 


Salespeople 
100,00 
100.81 

88.12 
78.21 
84.14 
91.43 
109.31 


118.86 
117.60 
118.69 
121.56 
125.08 


Total Group 


Old Age Insurance 


The Eastman Kodak Company has announced a plan 
for providing old age insurance for its 20,000 employes, 
which is unique in the size of the fund established, and 
in the amount of premiums which will be paid yearly. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company provides the 


insurance. The fund amounts to $6,500,000, and the 
premiums paid will be about $300,000. The company and 
the employes’ association each contribute one-half of the 
fund, and each pays one-half of the premiums. The 
employes are able to contribute their half of the fund 
largely because of the returns which they have received 
under a wage dividend plan established by the company 
in 1912. It is said (New York Times, December 21, 


1928) that the cash distributions to employes under this 
plan in 1928 amounted to $3,250,000. On the present 
basis of wage payment the annual wage dividend to the 
employes amounts to $22.50 for each $1,000 of pay. 

The scheme goes into effect January 1, 1929, Male 
employes of the company here and abroad will be eligible 
for retirement annuities at the age of 65 and the women 
at the age of 60. Yearly pensions are to be reckoned at 
the rate of one per cent of salary multiplied by the num- 
ber of years of service before January 1, 1929, plus two 
per cent of the total salary earned after that date. Death 
and disability benefits, it was announced, will be “com- 
mensurate.” This presumably means that the amount, 
paid for disability and at the time of death are also basefy 
upon percentages of earnings. 
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